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American Municipal Progress. Chapters in Municipal Sociol- 
ogy. By Charles Zueblin, Professor of Sociology in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1902. — 
380 pp. 

It has been the opinion of some writers on American municipal 
government that the American people have been so taken up with 
the reorganization of their municipal institutions as to have little 
time and less inclination to devote themselves to the problems of a 
functional character which the development of urban conditions has 
brought into prominence. Professor Zueblin seems to have written 
this book with the intention of showing how baseless this opinion is, 
and there can be no doubt that he has succeeded in what he has set 
himself to do. This book is almost encyclopedic in its wealth of 
illustration as to what American municipalities have done during 
the past few years towards the solution of problems connected with 
transportation, public works, sanitation, public schools, public libra- 
ries and buildings, parks and boulevards and public recreation. 

Naturally Professor Zueblin 's book is taken up almost exclusively 
with what American cities have done rather than with the question 
of how they have done it. Questions of administration arouse little 
or no interest in the mind of our author. He is satisfied with telling 
us that Chicago has elevated railway tracks, and that Boston has 
built a subway, caring little whether the elevation of the tracks has 
been the result of the activity of the city of Chicago as a local cor- 
poration or whether the Boston subway has been the result of state 
interference. Indeed one cannot but feel that the usefulness of the 
book before us has been in some measure diminished by the con- 
tempt which its author feels for mere methods. For while it is 
highly desirable for us to know what has been done, it is also useful 
for us to obtain a knowledge of the best methods of accomplishing 
desirable results. 

The only instance in which our author departs from his usual 
policy is with regard to the question of the public ownership and 
direct operation by the municipalities of water works, gas works and 
kindred enterprises. This last chapter, entitled " Public Control, 
Ownership and Operation," is an earnest plea for direct municipal 
operation in this direction. 

Notwithstanding its excellence, Professor Zueblin's book, probably 
rather because of the limitations of space than because of lack of 
knowledge on the part of its author, is not by any means exhaustive 
in its treatment of the various subjects under consideration. Thus 
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the treatment of the water question does not give us as full an idea 
as we might wish to have of the various methods which have been 
devised for the prevention of water waste. It is also difficult to 
approve of the author's defense of his omission to consider questions 
of police and charities. Further, the classification adopted by the 
author can in some cases hardly be justified. His placing the fire 
department among " Public Works," which is done for no ostensible 
reason, is as unjustifiable as his failure to devote any attention 
whatever to the police. 

But apart from these minor defects Professor Zueblin has given 
us an excellent book, which ought greatly to encourage those who are 
struggling to obtain the ideal city. For he proves conclusively the 
truth of what may be said to be the most significant passage in 
the book, viz., that " if we consider the experience of the chief cities 
of to-day, we can choose from their successful municipal undertakings 
examples which would enable us to construct a composite city; and 
while unsatisfactory as an ultimate goal, it might furnish a convenient 
working ideal for the contemporary city. If we were even to ignore 
the richer municipal experience of European cities, we could still 
construct a high ideal by observing the chief accomplishments of 
American cities." Professor Zueblin has done much in his book 
which will enable us to construct this "high ideal." 

F. J. Goodnow. 

Government or Human Evolution : Individualism and Collectiv- 
ism. By Edmond Kelly. New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 
1901. — xv, 608 pp. 

The first volume of Mr. Kelly's important study of the part played 
by conscious human effort in the evolution of man was reviewed in 
these pages in December, 1900. The work was greeted as the most 
suggestive that had been added to the literature of political science 
in many years. Exception was taken, however, to the author's con- 
ception of nature as a realm standing below and apart from the 
realm of the artificial and the spiritual. In the present volume Mr. 
Kelly refers to the criticism, and explains that he does not wish to 
be understood as admitting any discontinuity between nature and art, 
both of which are included in the cosmic order, but only to avoid a 
possible ambiguity in the word " natural," which we so often use in 
antithesis to " artificial." My criticism was intended to go a little 
deeper than this question of words, and to affirm that, in the realm 



